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examining the behaviour of the moor-chick in presence of the
barking puppy. A moor-chick is swimming tranquilly on a
pond: suddenly, for the first time in its life, it is confronted
by a puppy barking on the bank : immediately it ducks below
the water. These are the facts, and a similar tale may be told
about the innate modes of behaviour of any animal. What is
their explanation?
The reader will hardly need to be reminded that one ex-
planation offered is the mechanical one. We arc told that the
moor-chick is a complicated physico-chemical machine, ^and
that the sight and sound of the puppy set it goin^ in a particular
way, just as the wind blowing on a weather-vane sets it in
motion. We must reject this explanation, simply because it is
inadequate to explain the facts of animal behaviour. The
motion of the weather-vane can be accounted for by physical
laws, but the behaviour of the moor-chick transcends them.
Another possible explanation would be to credit the moor-
chick with the mental powers of a human being-- the power to
judge, to reason, to decide, to will. We should then have to
imagine the animal thinking to itself: " Here is an enemy of
my race; the best thing I can do is to get out of sight; the
puppy will not see me if I duck beneath the water; that is
what I will do.'* Most of us would hesitate to apply this an-
thropomorphic explanation to the behaviour of an animal so
lowly, for we have no reason for supposing that its mental
powers arc equal to our own. Certainly we do not intend to
be flattering when we say that a fellow human being "has the
brains of a hen."
If we reject both of these explanations, is anything left us as
a via media? It would seem that a third explanation is possible;
and in it we find a clue, shadowy perhaps, to the explanation
of knowing, feeling, and striving.
If we regard the moor-chick as a centre of energy, as a being
pulsating with Iife-forcc9 whose active mental structure is urg-
ing it forward to have commerce with the external world, we
have little difficulty in seeing where the element of striving
enters into experience. Conation, in the last analysis, is prob-
ably just this urge of the unconscious, and as such it must form